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REVIEWS 

Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval Officers, 1778— 
1883. By Charles Oscar Paullin. Baltimore, The John Hopkins 
Press, 1912. — 380 pp. 

This volume contains the Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic 
History for 191 1. They relate, for the most part, to transactions with 
various powers preceding the establishment of permanent diplomatic 
relations with them, embracing incidents of greater or less importance 
in the intercourse of the United States with France, Denmark, the 
Barbary Powers, Turkey, China, Japan, Korea, Hawaii and Samoa. 
Sometimes the diplomatic element is of minor dimensions, as in the 
case of France and Denmark, while in the case of Japan and Korea 
the diplomatic acts involved are of the first order. Nevertheless, the 
author conceives that the lectures constitute a well-defined whole, and 
that, besides, " the traits of character that distinguish the naval officer, 
simplicity, candor and directness, affect his negotiations and give them 
a sort of unity." To this extent one feels no difficulty in going with the 
author. Nor can there be any doubt that a negotiator who has at 
hand and under his command a man-of-war or a fleet is enabled, 
especially in the more or less primitive situations often presented in 
these pages, to act with a certain simplicity and directness which a 
diplomatist obliged to rely on the blandishments of speech and the 
cogency of written arguments could hardly be expected to exemplify. 
It was not without reason that a diplomatic agent, residing at a cer- 
tain capital, when he was ordered to proceed to an adjacent country, 
then undergoing a revolution, and to present certain demands, cabled 
to his government that he would feel much more " comfortable "if it 
would send him on a gunboat. The author's choice of words is, how- 
ever, hardly to be approved when he declares that the " sailor- 
diplomat is preeminently a ' shirt-sleeve ' diplomatist." If the reviewer 
understands the meaning of the term " shirt-sleeve diplomacy," it sig- 
nifies a want of conformity with correct usage and a lack of conventional 
manners. Probably the author did not intend to embrace this impli- 
cation in his employment of the term ; but it is in fact popularly 
received and acclaimed in this sense, in which it unfortunately con- 
tributes to a more or less prevalent but erroneous impression that 
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inattention to polite forms is essential to efficiency ; and in this sense 
it is, as the author no doubt would be among the first to affirm , altogether 
inapplicable to the gallant gentlemen — the Morrises, Dales, Decaturs, 
Rodgerses, Biddies, Chaunceys and Perrys — whose deeds he recounts. 
The author's work is carefully done , with ample citation of authorities. 
While the volume treats of transactions the story of which has been 
fully told before, the grouping is interesting and instructive. 

J. B. Moore. 

The Republican Tradition in Europe. By H. A. L. Fisher. 
New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1911. — xii, 363 pp. 

It is strange that American scholars, who have carried their historical 
investigations into every field, have been indifferent to the origin and 
growth of the republican idea, and that until the present time we have 
had in the English language no serious treatise on that engaging 
theme. There is, indeed, something of irony in the fact that it has been 
left to a subject of the British crown to trace the course of the republi- 
can tradition in European thought and politics ; but it is some compen- 
sation to know that Mr. Fisher was induced to do this work by an 
invitation to deliver a course of lectures at the Lowell Institute in 
Boston. His volume is, in fact, a reproduction of his Lowell lectures 
for 1910, substantially without alteration or additions; and, while they 
wear the outward aspect of popular discourse and carry one along without 
realizing that there is anything systematisch dargestellt about them, 
second thought shows that they represent the ripe fruit of the author's 
accurate scholarship and illuminating meditations. Mr. Fisher does 
not open with Greece and Rome ; but, after an introductory chapter on 
mediaeval thought and ancient tradition and a few pages on Venice and 
Florence and the Protestant spirit, he takes up his main theme with the 
rise of the first French Republic. Naturally, France has the lion's 
share, for by example and precept she led all the rest of modern 
Europe. Nevertheless, Mr. Fisher does not neglect the Germans, the 
Italians or the Spaniards ; wherever the republican spirit revealed 
itself , in revolutionary activities or in literature, he takes note of it. 
Condorcet, Godwin, Coleridge, Fourier, Mazzini, Garibaldi, Marx, 
Gambetta, Castelar and all the rest have found their places in our 
author's scheme of things ; but it is not as detached intelligences that 
he treats them , for he carries along a thread of narrative political his- 
tory which holds each in his proper setting. Every important crisis , in 
which the republican idealists placed their hopes vainly, is so described 



